THE   GOLDEN   FLOOD
ten his boyhood pledge to drive his mother into Dun-
f ermline in a coach-and-four. Now he decided to carry
out that promise, literally. One evening at the Windsor
Hotel he interrupted his mother's daily game of crib-
bage with great news. The old lady was speechless when
he told her that he had arranged by cable a coaching trip
through England and Scotland; and had invited a party
of their friends to sail June 1, 1881 on the Bothnia of
the Cunard Line.
Andy was enraptured at the coaching idea. He knew
it would give him an opportunity to be seen as well as
to see. Now he could actually drive a band wagon. Al-
most yearly thereafter he was to repeat the experiment,
rolling through the countryside with a blare of trumpet
and publicity. Places on his coach were to become "seats
of the mighty". The tours were to spread his fame, build
up what the French would term his consideration, and
prove fine for business.
On the first coaching trip, the Carnegies and eleven
friends left the Grand Hotel, in Brighton, on June 17
and arrived at Inverness, capital of the northern High-
lands, seven weeks later.
While Bill Jones, Tom Carnegie and the others were
sweating in Pittsburgh, the merry travelers dallied in
the flowery dells and dewy meads of the loveliest coun-
tryside in Europe, larking and lunching, plucking the
cowslip yellow and the primrose pale. Andy's quips and
quirks kept the party in a constant uproar of gaiety.
One night, at an inn, two of the young ladies fashioned
a lay figure from a bolster and pillows and put it in their
host's bed. Hearing them giggling in the hallway, Car-
negie crept upon a chair and poured a pitcher of water
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